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It is a matter of especial interest to meet with 
testimonies to the truth of the Apostle’s declara- 
tion, that “The Grace of God, which bringeth 
salvation, hath appeared unto all men.” One 
such I find in the following extract from a re- 
cent sermon by William Taylor, a Methodist 
Bishop, whose field of labor is in Africa. 


You all want to know, in regard to the 
heathen, whether from my rather extensive ac- 
quaintance with them I find unmistakable evi- 
dence of a Divine enlightenment such as the 
Scriptures represent. I say, emphatically, yes. 

I grant that the search for light amid their 
darkness is attended with difficulty, and can’t 
be drawn out by question and answer. They 
do not receive it through the medium of a spoken 
or written language. They [are like children 
who] see a rainbow, and witness the sublimity 
of a thunder-storm, and receive impressions of 
beauty and grandeur never to be erased from 
memory ; but when you address them in the lan- 
guage of science, and ask them to explain to 
you the colors of light and the currents of elec- 
tricity, they can’t tell you anything about it. 

A Christian man once said to a poor slave 
girl in.the South: “Do you pray?” “ No, sah.” 
“ Did you never pray?” “ No, sah; I can’t read.” 
He stood embarrassed for some moments, feeling 
that he had met a poor creature too ignorant to 
receive instruction. 

Then said he: “ Do you know anything about 
Jesus Christ?” “Oh! yes, sah; Jesus be my 
best friend. He save me from my sins. I talks 
to Jesus all day ; and all through the dark hours 
ob de night, when I no can sleep, I be talking 
to my Jesus.” 

The Lord Jesus took me to his bosom from 
my trundle-bed, and revealed God to me in the 

ardon of my sins, and the joy of his reconciling 
ove. I have never since had a clearer percep- 
tion of God as my father and friend than I had 
as a little child. Some years later, when the 
Methodists came round preaching about justifi- 
cation, regeneration, adoption, and holiness, I 
never thought of identifying my simple experi- 
ence of salvation with those big words. 

When trying to sound adult heathen, we have 
the same difficulty as with children. 

Ask a Brahman why he worships an idol? 
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He replies: “ Do you think I am such a fool 
as to worship a block of stone?” 

“ What then ”” 

“Oh! that’s simply a tangible medium through 
which I worship the great Invisible.” 

I said to an old Brahman in Calcutta: “I 
hope you are enjoying good health this morn- 
ing?” 
“Yes; I am thankful to say, that, by the great 
mercy and kindness of God to me, I am in good 
health.” 

He was in theory a pantheist ; but, in simple 
conversation, the truth came out. 

The untutored heathen of Africa have no vain 
philosophy by which to explain away their per- 
ception of God as a great personal being. They 
have their “ greegrees,” “charms,” and “amu- 
lets,” but they never pray to them,—they “cry 
to God in the day of trouble.” 

When a Kaffirman dies, they dig a grave 
about two feet in diameter, and about five feet 
deep, and let the corpse down in a squatting 
position; but before they put him down, they 
seat him beside his grave to give opportunity 
for any who may wish, to have a last talk with 
him. They say that the man’s spirit has left the 
body, but Neenes near for a time for this last 
communication from friends or foes. 

If a man is present, who has an unadjusted 
quarrel with him, he will approach him trem- 
blingly, and confess his sorrow that the unplea- 
santness ever occurred, and that it was not set- 
tled long ago; then begs him not to come back 
to “ witch his children,” or kill his cattle—just 
please drop it, and say no more about it. 

Another will come and say, “ My father died 
sixty moons ago. His body was buried in the 
forest near his village. He was a good man, and 
his spirit has gone to live in the bright home of 
Dahlah. [God.] When you get there, you will 
see my father, and I want you to tell him that 
you saw me”—then a confidential message is 
given him. Others will come in like manner, 
and load down the departing spirit with mes- 
sages to fathers and mothers in the final home 
of good people. 

We learn from this, that these heathen believe 
that when the body dies it returns to dust, the 
spirit dies not, but lives on indefinitely ; and 
that good spirits go and dwell with God in happi- 
ness. 

Whence came they by this knowledge? They 
did not learn it from books—they have no books; 
they did not learn it from “a preacher of right- 
eousness”—none there. They learned it from 
God in his primary school, and these things abide 
in their minds as facts, and not as theories. 

I will add a simple illustration of the possi- 
bility of a heathen’s surrender to God, his 
abandonment of all hope in idols, angels, or 
men, his acceptance of God alone, and his trust 
in Him. 

In the month of February last, I held a Dis- 
trict Conference at Totaka, on Cavalla River, 
west coast of Africa. In the midst of a love 
feast we suddenly heard an awful screaming in 
the king’s town, a little over a quarter of a mile 
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distant, followed by the wailings of the towns- 
people all that day, and the ensuing night. A 
great chief had died; a giant in size, and a man 
of renown among his people. He was one of 
the chiefs who had invited us to found a mission 
there, and “his mark” was on our articles of 
agreement; but we knew not his language, nor 
he ours, so as to enable us to speak to him of 
Jesus and salvation. Some of the heathen men 
there had been to sea, and learned a little “ Kroo 
English.” 

Monday morning I went to see the dead chief. 
I was surprised to find him appearing as natural 
as life, just like a man in deep sleep, with a 
placid countenance. 

I inquired about his death, and in their broken 
English they told me that all through the night 
of his struggle with death he was praying. That 
the chieftain lay on his mat in his hut with a 
taper throwing off light enough to make dark- 
ness visible, and every now and then he cried 
out, “Niswah! Niswah! O Niswah!” Then 
sinking into the silent struggle with death for a 
time; and then again breaking out, “ Niswah! 
Niswah! O Niswah!” Later in the night he 
talked much to Niswah in subdued tones—* Nis- 
wah, I am your man. I belong to you, Niswah. 
I accept you, Niswah, I take you. [I trust you, 
Niswah, I trust you.” So he continued to talk 
to God by the only name he knew Him to have. 
If that poor fellow did not surrender himself to 
Niswah, what then? If he did not abandon all 
hope in every other helper, and receive and 
trust Niswah, what did he do? If the Lord 
Jesus would not help such a poor fellow, sur- 
rendering and trusting God as did that chief, 
then He was not the man of sorrows, sympathy, 
and salvation, I have always taken Him to be. 
“ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” In 
such extremity, not necessarily a death extremity, 
a oe heathen may thus believe, and receive 
“the power of God unto salvation.” 

J. W. 





Felt this morning, on first waking, the com- 
fort of the consideration that the Christian reli- 
gion is a religion of hope, and that it is the 
merciful design of the great Head of the Church 
that we should cherish hope both as respects 
ourselves and others. The discouraging views 
some religious and devoted people seem to think 
they are called upon continually to hold up, do 
not appear to me calculated to help themselves 
or the body. I have often been instructed in 
observing how little the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity dwelt on their own trials,—on the con- 
trary, how they endeavored constantly to stimu- 
ate those to whom they wrote to look towards 
the mark for the prize of their high calling. 
That discouragements abound we can not doubt ; 
and they will thicken upon us in every direction 
if we are always poring over and magnifying 
them. Oh for more of the lively and efficacious 
faith that can remove mountains: for more of 
the spirit of love and of a sound mind !—Maria 
Foz. 

Third Mo. 27th, 1841. 
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From Tue Curistian ADVOCATE. 


Some Peculiarities of Ceylon and of the 
Singhalese. 
BY BISHOP C. H. FOWLER. 

It seems hardly unusual to see people clothed 
with the minimum amount of cloth. This sparse- 
ness abounded in Japan and Southern China. 
One soon substitutes a good coat of tan for a coat 
or dress of cotton, and instead of criticising the 
native as a “naked barbarian” one wipes away 
the streaming perspiration and thinks “how bar- 
barous to wear such heavy clothing under such a 
sun.” We are still prejudiced in favor of clothes. 

When you come to the tropics bring your light- 
est, coolest cluthing. The little children wear 
only jewelry ; rings on the fingers and on the 
toes, and on the wrists, and on the ankles, and 
on the arms, and on the neck, and in the ears; 
in the top, in the middle, and in the lower end 
of the ears; and in the nose, on its sides and in 
its centre, and around the hips. This ring 
around the hips suspends a little shield, heart- 
shaped, two inches in diameter in fig leaf fashion. 
This jewelry is brass or silver; and with no 
other clothes, the brown little girlsseem perfectly 
contented and happy. The women have a modest 
dress that exposes only the arms and lower part 
of the limbs and feet. One smiles tosee a man, 
fully clad in pants, coat and regalia of office, 
sashes and epaulettes, with hair knotted behind 
the head and held back from the forehead by a 
circular comb of tortoise-shell, carrying himself 
like a prince or a steamboat captain, while his 
bare feet slip round in the fresh mud like the 
feet of young ducks, The native brown men 
look like most elegant specimens of bronze statu- 
ary. 

We drove to the far-famed “Cinnamon Gar- 
dens of Ceylon.” In appearance they are very 
like the hazel brush of the North-west, though 
their leaves are more rich and glossy. The bark 
is pure fresh cinnamon. The thought that cobras 
inhabit these places, and that the cobra’s bite is 
yet incurable, made us contented to sit in the 
gharry, and allow the guide to pick some cinna- 
mon branches, and knock the ants from them. 
These gardens are quite remunerative. The 
drive over a perfect road, winding through the 
gardens for miles, rests one rapidly after so many 
days of the sea. 

Returning from the gardens we drive into the 
spacious grounds of the museum. On entering 
the elegant modern European building, we are 
confronted with native weapons and shields and 
bronzes in the hall. Here we see the precious 
stones of Ceylon—catseyes, rubies, sapphires, 
and pearls; also jewelry and coins. The collec- 
tion is young and promising. 

On the upper floor of the museum are seen 
some good zoological specimens. The spotted 
shark caught near Colombo measures twenty- 
three feet in length and thirteen feet in circum- 
ference. It is not a man-eater. Elephants 
abound skeletonized. One skeleton has the bad 
record of having killed ten men while being cap- 
tured. Parrots of many kinds, but all speech- 
less, sit on their silent perches. Monkeys seem 
ready to do everything, yet they never pass 
beyond being ready. Cobras with their hoods 
held aloft seem ready to strike. Boa constric- 
tors are stretched out to show their length. 
Wild hogs vie with cheetahs in fierceness. Alli- 
gators, centipedes, and scorpions add to the 
unpleasant proofs of possible peril. After exam- 
ining a case of venomous tropical insects, one is 
quite careful to look through his clothes before 
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putting his limbs through them. It is a relief 
to turn away to the long cases of wonderful and 
beautiful butterflies. Brazil is the land of but- 
terflies, but we think Ceylon surpasses even 
Brazil in the size of its moths and the beauty 
and variety of its butterflies, There are classi- 
fied twelve hundred varieties. Of these six 
hundred are peculiar toCeylon. One covets the 
leaf-insect, five or six inches long, and quite like 
a frost-bitten oak-leafin appearance. Japan has 
fine varities of butterflies, but nothing to com- 
pare with this steaming island. 

On the porch is coiled up a ratan about an 
inch in diameter and four hundred feet long. 
There stands a marble Buddha showing quite good 
work for a generation five centuries before Christ, 
whose descendants can show nothing worthy of 
being called civilization. A mammoth granite 
lion many centuries old stands as an ancient 
prophecy of the coming of the real lion from 
Britain. Near Colombo, on the way to the great 
Buddhist temple, one experiences a new sensa- 
tion in crossing a bridge of boats. It is four 
hundred and ninety-nine feet long, was built in 
1822, and is not affected by the rain-fall. 

Out in the center of the island one sees the 
great tea plantations. The bush grows about as 
large as our sage-bush on the plains, namely, 
two or three feet, or even four feet high. Itisa 
dark green. The new leaves are a lighter color. 
The field is picked every week for nine months 
in the year. It is then trimmed; that is cut 
down very much as our hedges are trimmed 
down in the North. After trimming it takes 
some time for it to grow out again. In picking 
the design is to leave one small leaf and half 
another on each branch. The tea costs about 
20 cents per pound when ready for the market. 

Coffee plantations are fading out of the island. 
The bushes or trees had two severe trials with 
disease some years ago, but lately another enemy 
has proven too much for the industry. Just as 
land tires of one kind of trees, as oak or pine, 
and lets it die and produces another kind, so 
nature seems anxious to change off the coffee, 
and tea is coming in its place; that is, thrives 
under culture where the coffee died. 

The acreage of the crops of Ceylon is reported 
as follows: Tea, 150,000 acres ; coffee, 100,000; 
rice, 700,000 ; other grains, 150,000; cocoanuts, 
450,000; other palms, 130,000; cinchona (qui- 
nine tree), 35,000; cacao, 13,000; cinnamon, 
35,000; fruits and garden produce, 300,000. 
Thus three-fourths of the island are left for ele- 
phant and cheetah jungles, and for mountain 
ranges, and for untamed men, some of whom live 
in primitive barbarity and fierceness. 

About the hotel on steamer days collect the 
race of dependents and beggars, who live on 
bananas and globe-trotters. ‘They bow and beg, 
saying, “ Dear papa, I no got any papa or mam- 
ma but you. Give your poor boy some money.” 
This sounded odd when addressed to Carl, my 
fifteen-year-old son. Again they hold up a 
basket, saying, “ Big cobra, see him dance.” In 
a minute the basket is down, the man is playing 
on a reed instrument, and the hooded cobra (the 
most deadly kind) is swaying his head right and 
left with the music. One feels disgust and respect 
mingled for men who can perform such works. 

The Rev. Mr. Bestall, Wesleyan missionary 
in Kandy, told us that his servants reported 
seeing a cobra in his grass field. After this had 
been seen several times he went for a snake- 
charmer, who came, and with his pipe played, 
walking back and forth over the field. At last 
he said, “ There is a cobra here; I hear him.” 
Soon the cobra came out of some bushes, and 


rose up before him, swaying his head with the 
music, evidently charmed. Presently the cobra 
started off, the man darted after him, caught 
him by the tail with his left hand, slipped his right 
hand up the snake’s body and caught it tight] 
about the neck, and carried it out of the field, 
Mr. Bestall kept ita few days and killedit. He 
said it was hard work to get the cobra from the 
charmer. The man was a Buddhist, and called 
it the “good snake.” He believed it had a god 
in its head. Nothing less than a God could be 
so deadly. 

A guide ata Buddhist temple, the Kelani, the 
seat of purest Buddhism, when asked, “If you 
saw a cobra killing a man, would you kill the 
cobra?” answered, “No; the cobra is god.” “A 
cobra is very wisdom.” In that temple we saw 
great images decorated with cobras for crowns 
and necklaces, and called the king and queen 
of the cobras. The old serpent has a strong hold 
of this world. He often appears as an angel of 
light. The Gospel and more knowledge must 
save these superstitious people from these deep 
distem pers. 

One occasionally sees a native with a mon- 
goose, a small animal about as large as a wharf 
rat, built like a weasel, and colored much like 
a gray squirrel. This animal kills cobras for a 
pastime. For the price of a tame cobra the man 
will exhibit the fight. It always proceeds to 
the finish—the finish of the snake. The Gospel 
is the enemy of superstition and sin ; with half 
a chance it will rid the world of these evils and 
curses. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

My husband followed his business during the 
winter and spring, and his labors, I believe, 
under the Divine blessing, laid the foundation 
of our future success; but not so was it then 
apparent. In the Fifth Month my husband 
again went to London, but returned in about 
three weeks, and informed me that he had re- 
signed his appointment, or rather, that there 
was not the means to carry it out, and that we 
must immediately prepare for our return to 
England. Startling as was the intelligence, I 
rejoiced, little dreaming of the trials that awaited 
us 


By the end of the same month, I left with my 
three children, after having made satisfactory 
arrangements with those who were about us. 
The missionary or man of Christian influence 
visiting these parts, having letters of introduc- 
tion, can, I think, form but little idea of the 
extent of the evil that abounds; then how much 


less able to apply the remedy. Laws, religious, 
civil, and military, prohibit much freedom, and 
hence a kind of spiritual slavery. Catholics and 
Protestants mingle together in social life, but 
for what purpose? ‘To carry on pleasurable 
pastime and to fritter away time. Altogether 
a safe policy to secure peace as regards this world; 
but what is it in competition with Eternity? The 
leaders cause them to err and the people love to 
have it so. My heart is, and was sad ; finds, and 
found, a refuge only at the footstool of Infinite 
Mercy, and takes comfort in the renewed, in- 
spired hope, in the renewed, firmer belief in 
prophetic declaration that the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea; gradual in its unfolding, 
gradual in its workings, but certain and sure. 
To know a people, we must live amongst them, 
associate ourselves with them in their every-day 
life, sympathize in their trials, their afflictions, 
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from having its perfect work. For we may give 
encouragement and support to the tares, which 
so much resemble the wheat, but only choke it 
and make it unfruitful. But the labors of those 
amongst us who resemble the tares may have a 
show of wisdom, in will worship and a voluntary 
humility which deludes the people, and satisfies 
them with the form of godliness without the 
power: as there is no waiting for the arising of 
the power in it. 

But while I am speaking in favor of keeping 
the word of God’s patience, I remember that there 
is a patience or indolence belonging to the natural 
or unrenewed man, which has the savor of death 
unto death, while the word of God’s patience 
has the savor of life unto life. So I believe there 
is a false as well as a true in every thing pertain- 
ing to religion. A false rest and peace, and pa- 
tience as well as a true. And God has promised 
to shake not only the earth but also heaven ; or 
the false rests which Milton calls the paradise of 
fools. And I believe that there is a wonderful 
shaking on hand now, in which every thing that 
can be shaken will be removed, and that only 
which cannot be shaken will remain. But 
Babylon is built very much in the likeness of 
Zion, but by a far different spirit. And have 
we not Babel builders now, saying in effect one 
to another, let us build us a city and a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven, and let us make 
tousaname. But are not such builders leading 
us into confusion? And are they not using 
many human props to keep us from falling, but 
which only add to our weakness! So without 
the interposition of Almighty power, our former 
building seems doomed to fall, and become the 
habitation of many unclean and hateful things. 
Brethren, these things ought not so to be. 


D. H. 
Dusty, Inp., Sixth Month 14th, 1889. 
9 —- - 
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Look through the different systems of organic 
life, and what do we behold but the most. pro- 
found order and even mathematical exactness. 
See the various organs and functions placed in 
thesame relative position, all beautifully and won- 
derfully adapted to the same relative purposes. 

Through the different orders, genera, species 
and varieties of the fauna and flora of our earth, 
behold the marvellous economy of reproduction, 
each one producing nothing but its own original 
type. Bounteous feeding may develop greater 
growth or famine, and stint may dwarf the same 
class of beings down to mere pigmies, but still 
they show distinctly from where they originated ; 
we may force a hybrid, but here nature rises up 
and asserts her laws, for here sterility begins. 

In geology it is a most beautiful and interest- 
ing study to trace in hieroglyphic biography 
those symbolical records written by the hand of 
the Almighty through each succeeding period, 
however short or however vast, from the pri- 
mary gneiss and limestone to the alluvium of 
the present time, a mighty volume which every 
student of nature can read and interpret for 
himself. 

Through the various features of nature, ani- 
mate or inanimate, from the greatest to the most 
minute, what are the most striking lineaments 
that present themselves? Are they not gov- 
ernment, order, adaptation and design? Who 
taught the bee the principles of the greatest 
economy of space? or instructed the spider in 
the construction of her true parallelograms? 
who showed the bird the approach of the change 
of the seasons and ordered his flight with the sun ? 

In blinding darkness as in blazing day, 
Guides the bold squadron in its trackless way. 
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’*Twas He who hung these mighty systems of the 
universe in apparent variety and whirled them 
with lightning velocity along the interminable 
path-way of heaven. 


Even God alone the great creative source 
Of life, of light, of being and of force. 
Almighty author, all-suflicient whole, 
Around whose throne those mighty centres roll. 
Were every thought bright as the lightning beam, 
With words of thunder, could we tell his scheme ? 
Where is the line at which existence ends— 
Where! where the point where nothingness begins. 
Say, where was matter first obtained to sow 
The seeds from which these mighty empires grew ? 
Even imagination’s fruitful spring, 
Cannot to aid us, one idea bring. 
Our understanding was not made to soar 
Amid the wonders of creative power. 
It is a height man’s wisdom cannot reach, 
He cannot learn and therefore cannot teach. 
The finest atom that may float around 
As much a wonder as this vast profound: 
To call from nothing one small grain of sand; 
As to create this broad and fruitful land: 
The slender flower unsheltered in the field, 
As suns and planets heaven’s high pastures yield ; 
The transient meteor swiftly shooting by, 
As the bright comet flaming through the sky. 
The subtle mind communicates its will 
And teaches each nerve its function to fulfil; 
And every muscle yields to their control, 
As to crown all with an immortal soul. 
All matter round us is from one great Giver, 
Has been created, or has been forever : 
One or the other of these only two, 
Is all there is can possibly be true. 
Admit the vast fecundity of heaven, 
And all is lucid as the stars of even: 
3ut blot that one eternal substance out, 
And all is chaos, mystery and doubt. 
Here we must rest, for all our powers combined, 
Can never fathom the eternal Mind. 
But if through mercy we should find the way 
When passed the confines of earth’s transient day ; 
Through these vast systems take our rapid flight 
To brighter realms of uncreated light, 
The soul enlarged perhaps may compass more 
Of the deep wonders of creative power. 
CaLeB S. Core. 
alae calls ttaia 


THE SHADOWY HANDS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


I watched him from afar, with eyes 
That ached to see what perils lay 
Close-set along the jagged way— 

What unsuspected ills might rise 
To lure his ambushed feet astray. 


I knew that he must press the path 
Marked for each human soul, alone: 
That he must meet the dangers strewn 

Unhelped—that love the utmost hath 
No charm against the tripping stone. 


My lids were wet with anxious tears ; 
He dreamed not of the pitfalls spread 
To trap his all too careless tread, 

His thought was on the buoyant years 
So flushed with sunshine overhead. 


I could but fold my hands, and plead 
That heavenly prescience, tender, sweet, 
Would choose safe passage for his feet, 
And, in his hour of straitest need, 
Guide where the devious crossways meet. 


But as I gazed athwart the night, 
Whose doubt, like mists, around me clung, 
The prayer was hushed upon my tongue: 
Just where the way was flintiest, light, 
Star-like, was on a sudden flung. 


And for a moment, circling round, 
I felt the sweep of winged bands, 
I saw the stretch of shadowy hands, 
I heard a voice whose mystic sound 
The rapt soul only understands: 


“T charge you, bear him safely, lest 
He dash his foot against a stone.” 
The light was gone—the vision flown ; 
Comfort unearthly calmed my breast, 
My darling did not walk alone! 
—S. S. Times. 


WAR DISENCHANTED. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY E. P. MARVIN. 


“War is the business of barbarians.” —Napoleon Bonaparte, 
“TI hate war.”—U. 8. Grant. 


A gallant form is passing by, 
The plume bends o’er his lordly brow, 
A thousand tongues have raised on high, 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 


Fair forms have lent their gladdest smiles; 
White hands have waved the conqueror on 

And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 

Of beauty beams, uncovered now. 


The bard hath waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers forth. 

The winecup sparkling to the brim, 
Adds frenzy to the mirth ; 

And every tongue and every eye, 

Does homage to the passer-by. 


The cannon thunder strikes the ear, 
And martial strains their witchery blend ; 
’Neath battle tiag the ‘‘ Men of Peace,” 
Their benediction lend 
To Pagan things of sabre sway, 
With fronts of brass and feet of clay. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on; 
His foot falls firmly now, as when 

In strife that iron heel went down 
Upon the hearts of men ; 

And foremost in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last dim spark of life. 


The warrior’s stormy voice is heard, 

To lead the charge with wrathful mien, 
And brothers join in carnage dread, 

Till darkness shrouds the scene, 
Mid oaths and groans and cries to God, 
And garments rolled in vital blood. 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay, 
That bend around the conqueror’s path, 
The horrors of the conflict day— 
The gloomy field of death— 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The mourners weeping o’er the dead ? 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
Of blended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honor to the man of blood. 


Men—Christians! pause—the air ye breathe 
Is poisoned by your idol now; 
And will ye turn to him and wreathe 
Your chaplets round his brow? 
Nay, call his darkest deeds sublime, 
And smile assent to giant crime? 
Great King of Peace, whom we adore, 
Look down with pity from above; 
Oh, lift the awful curse of war, 
And reign in peace and love. 
Oh, come, Lord Jesus, quickly come, 
Erect thy Kingdom and thy Throne! 


—American Advocate. 
—_———o9————_— 


Arter having long spent much strength and 
labor to little purpose, I was one day lamenting 
before God, as I walked to church, the little 
fruits of my exertions. As I went along I was 
overtaken by a vine-dresser, who was going the 
same way. I| took an opportunity of asking him 
how the missions were liked, “Sir,” replied the 
peasant, “we all feel obliged to you for your 
kind intentions; we are all likewise sensible 
that everything you tell us is good, but you 
preach too long. We ignorant boors are just 
like our own wine-vats; the juice must have 
plenty of room left to work; and once filled to 
the brim, if you attempt to pour in more, even 
if it were the very best juice in the world, it will 
only be spilt on the ground and _ lost.”—M. 
Vineent. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

When walking along the road leading towards 
Mt. Laurel, on the afternoon of the 12th of 
Seventh Month, I was interested in some con- 
versation with the driver of a wagon, who had 
kindly invited me to take a seat in his vehicle. 
He spoke of a time, years before, when he was 
a thoughtless boy, and was in the habit of sing- 
ing comic songs for his own amusement. One 
day, when he had been indulging himself in that 
foolish practice, a person who had overheard 
him, called his attention to the unprofitable way 
in which he spent his time, and suggested that 
he should occupy himself with things of a more 
improving nature. This simple admonition made 
a considerable impression on his mind, and had 
often since been profitably remembered. He 
added that he had learned to love the Saviour, 
and was trying to live so as to please Him. 
This little incident may prove an encouragement 
to some not to neglect what may seem very little 
services—for we know not what blessing may 
accompany our efforts. “In the morning, sow 
thy seed ; and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand, for thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
whether this or that, or whether both shall be 
alike good.” 

My walk was enlivened by the motions and 
songs of the birds—Robins, Chimney Swallows, 
Sparrows, Maryland Yellow Throats, and Red- 
winged Black birds. These last build their nests 
in tussocks or low bushes amid the swamps, and 
when I was almost buried in the luxuriant 
vegetation of the low and marshy ground, a pair 
of these came circling over my head, and scold- 
ing, as is their custom when apy intruder comes 
too near the spot where their nests are placed 
and their young reared. The brilliant shoulder 
patches of vermillion red are confined to the 
male bird. 

Perhaps the most showy of the flowers that 
the marsh produced was the Turk’s Cap lily 
(Lilium superbum) with a number of orange 
colored bell-shaped blossoms hanging from its 
branches. This is the common species in our 
part of New Jersey. It differs from the Lilium 
Canadense, which I had often found in Chester 
Co., Pa., chiefly, in having the petals of the 
flower more strongly rolled back ; but the two 
species have a strong general resemblance, and 
are closely allied. 

In one of the fields through which I passed 
were growing some of the Rough Cone-flower 
(Rudbeckia hirta), in which the dark-purple 
centre of the flowers prettily contrasted with the 
large deep-yellow or orange of the rays. But I 
was still more interested to find one of the plants, 
in which the flowers were without the rays, but 
their place had been taken by a row of green 
leaves surrounding the purple disk. It was a 
curious illustration of a well-known botanical 
fact, that the parts of a flower are modified 
leaves, and that under certain circumstances 
they will resume what may be regarded as their 
primary form. During the present season I had 
met with another illustration of this in a butter- 
cup, in which some of the numerous stamens 
which the flower bears had been changed into 
petals, so that instead of one row, which this 
plant usually shows, there were several rows of 
the yellow petals. In fact, the plant had grown 
double ; and this is an effect which has been pro- 
duced on many plants by cultivation—such as 
roses, dahlias, chrysanthemums, &c. 

A flower may be regarded as a modified 
branch of the plant, and its envelopes and parts 
as leaves changed to adapt them to the purposes 
for which the flower is produced. This process 


of modification or metamorphosis i is traceable in 
all parts of the plant. “Thus,” says Gray, “the 
same organ which constitutes the stem of an 
herb or the trunk of a tree, we recognize in the 
trailing vine, or twiner, spirally climbing other 
stems, in the straw of wheat and other grasses, 
in the columnar trunk of the Palm, in the flat- 
tened and jointed Prickly-Pear, and in the 
rounded, lump-like body of the Melon-Cactus. 
So, also, the branches harden into spines jn the 
Thorn, or, by an opposite change, become flexi- 
ble and attenuated tendrils in the vine, and run- 
ners in the Strawberry; or, when developed 
under ground, they assume the aspect of creep- 
ing roots, and sometimes form thickened root- 
stocks, as in the Calamus, or tubers, as in the 
Potato. But the type is easily seen through 
these disguises. They are all mere modifica- 
tions of the stem. The leaves appear under a 
still greater variety of form, some of them as 
widely different from the common type of foliage 
as can be imagined; such, for example, as the 
thickened and obese leaves of the Ice- -plant ; and 
the intense scarlet or crimson flora] leaves of the 
Painted-cup, and several Mexican Sages; the 
tendrils of the Pea tribe ; the pitchers of Side- 
saddle flower and of the Nepenthes, which are 
leaf, tendril and pitcher combined. In our trees 
we trace the last leaves of the season into bud- 
scales; and in the returning spring we often ob- 
serve the innermost scales of the expanding leaf- 
buds to resume the appearance and the ordinary 
office of leaves.” 

In the bushy part of the swamp I was explor- 
ing were large numbers of the Swamp Rose 
(Rosa Carolina), with clusters of red flowers, the 
branches armed with rather stout and strong 
curved prickles. The stems which support the 
flowers, and the envelopes which surround them 
are covered with short erect hairs, whose tops 
are swollen into glands which secrete an odori- 
ferous fluid. 

Another shrub, generally growing out of the 
water, was ornamented with round balls of white 
flowers an inch or more in diameter. This was 
the Button-bush ( Cephalanthus occidentalis.) 


rs 


For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
Friends. Their Early Faith. Is it Ours? 


In reading the accounts that have come before 
me through various channels, of what has been 
and is taking place in different sections of our 
Society, my mind has been deeply impressed 
with the want of unity and harmony that now 
exists amongst us, so different from the condition 
of things that existed, when by the Lord’s good- 
ness we were gathered to be a people. 

The want of the same living faith that ani- 
mated our early Friends, has impressed me as 
lying at the root of the troubles that afflict us, 
and as the cause of so many deviations i in prac- 
tice amongst us. 

If we would understand how we have lapsed 
from our first faith, we must be willing to go 
back and examine, in the light of truth, what 
the early Friends were gathered out of, and 
into what they were introduced, by the discov- 
ery of truth in the inward parts. 

‘They were a people scattered up and down 
in the nation of old England, in a seeking state 
of mind, dissatisfied with the state of things that 
existed around them, and desirous of. being 
brought into a closer acquaintance with the 
ae knowledge of God and of his Son Jesus 

Christ. Many of them sought to their fellows 
fur counsel and instrfiction, to those accounted 
must learned in knowledge of Divine things, and 


like George Fox, found them miserable coun- 
sellors, for the depth of yearning awakened in 
them was far beyond that which man could 
satisfy, but the Lord did satisfy the longing soul 
of G. F., and fill his hungry soul with his “ood- 
ness, W hen He spake the words unto him in his 
distress, “There is one that can speak to thy 
condition, even Jesus Christ.” 

Then it was that his mind was turned from 
man to man’s Maker and Saviour, and it was 
then he was led to look up to God by a faith 
awakened in him of God’s very nearness and 
presence, by which he realized a strength given 
enabling him to grasp the truth of God, in his 
ever readiness to help and sustain the trust of 
his trusting child. 

And as like flows to like, so the like experi- 
ences in the many answered the one to the other, 
and they gathered as by one accord, to wait 
together upon Him whom their souls had thirsted 
after, and whom they found to be not far from 
any one of them, for in Him they verily moved 
and had their being. 

This led from the outward form to the inner 
substance, and the blessed experience of the 
fulness that was to be known by silent and rev- 
erent waiting upon God, an ingathering of mind 
unto Him, to know his Spirit to subdue and 
control the roving mind, and to stay it in still- 
ness and silent adoration, producing brokenness 
and contrition, as the sight of themselves was 
given and a sense of God’s unbounded goodness 
in Christ Jesus broke in upon their minds, so 
that the floors of their meeting-houses were often 
wet with their tears. 

This was being brought into the experience 
of that living faith, which removes mountains 
of difficulty and opposition, and which enabled 
them to endure all the suffering they did, as 
seeing Him who is invisible to the eye of the 
fleshly mind. 

Being brought into a condition of dependence 
upon their Heavenly Parent, through the in- 
dwelling of Christ, they could no longer do as 
they listed or serve as they pleased, but in obe- 
dience were taught to wait for the leading forth 
of the good Shepherd, who had promised to go 
before his sheep, to lead and to guide in the way 
in which He would have them go: being thus 
led into a retiring disposition from the ways 
and spirit of the world, which were contrary to 
the purity and holiness of God. 

The ground of all certain knowledge in the 
things of God, was to them by the Spirit of God. 
In the reading of Holy Writ, the true opener 
to their understanding was the same blessed 
teacher. 

Hence we see the necessity that was laid upon 
them to wait upon God, for the unfulding by 
the light of Christ in them, of knowledge to 
understand the mysteries of God’s kingdom, 
whose reign is in the heart, by which the life 
and conversation is regulated and controlled to 
the honor and glory of God. Apart from this, 
the profession of the name of Christ could do 
little for them, for it was by his life they were 
to be saved. And this was to them to eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and to drink his blood ; 
and this, too, was coming to know his life broken 
for them by their being made partakers thereof ; 
and this, too, was to know the one true haptism 
that doth save, which they proved to be by no 
elementary water, but by an effectual cleansing 
in the inward parts. 

Thus did they come to know the law of God 
written upon the heart by the finger of the liv- 
ing God, and not only in a book as the Israelites 
of old did upon tables of stone outwardly, inso- 
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out in Cromwellian fashion the orders he had re- 
ceived. There appears to be a tendency, however, 
to assert a good deal more than this. Colonial his- 
tory is ransacked for instances of murder and rapine 
on the part of the Pequots, in order to magnify the 
importance of Mason’s raid and give some color of 
justice to the wholesale murder of men, women, and 
children surprised in their sleep. The wisdom of 
such claims is questionable, for they rouse peo- 
ple to examine the facts. Those who do not sub- 
scribe to the frontier maxim that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian are sure to be appalled 
as soon as they investigate the matter. And as if 
the past never could teach the present, our national 
treatment of the Indians has been a series of repe- 
titions of the Mason affuir—promises broken, charges 
trumped up, lands entered, outrages invited, and 
then some magnificent massacre! Truly it is need- 
ful to separate the man from the campaign, the 
individual from the greedy land grabbers whose tool 






and underground stems make a thickly woven 
floating carpet which soon covers the water. 
The water-moss (Sphagnum) soon invades this 
carpet ; and when it has reached a certain thick- 
ness, huckleberry bushes, dwarf birch and other 
plants grow upon it.—Seience. 

The Lakes of San Joaquin Valley, California.— 
Owing to the diminished supply of water and 
the rapid evaporation of the three lakes in the 
upper San Joaquin Valley, they have shrunk 
greatly in size, and the water has become more 
strongly alkaline, so that in some of them the 
fish, turtles and even the mussels have died. 

A comparison of an analysis in 1888 with those 
made in 1880, shows that the solid contents of the 
water in Lake Tule had increased very nearly 
two-and-one-half times. The fishermen state that 


the fulness of his grace that filleth all that is so 
emptied of self as to be prepared to be so filled 
by the fulness of his own presence. 

As of old, so in the present day, there are very 
many who live and feed upon the experience of 
others, instead of pressing after the saving knowl- 
edge of God for themselves. These are the lean 
and barren souls who feed upon husks. 

O that the awakening power and Spirit of the 
Lord might more and more bring us to a sense 
of our great need as a people, so that we might 
be led in secret to cry unto Him, under the sense 
and depth of our necessity, for then assuredly 
would the Lord hear our prayer, and give judges 
as at the first and counsellors as at the beginning, 
and Zion would then again rejoice, for verily 
our people would be fed, and that with the fin- 
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he was ! Capt. John Mason may look in bronze upon 
a lovely stretch of counties from the height on 
which he stands, but if he can also look in spirit, 
and has learned anything during the last two centu- 
ries, he will curse the day when he set such an 
example to the following ages.” 

Lovers of justice and humanity, and friends of 
the Indian cannot look with unmixed pleasure upon 
the erection as that which now stands near the 
banks of the Mystic. 


J. Russell Lowell, late U.S. Ambassador, on Anglo- 
American Arbitration—“I cannot help thinking 
that the nation which invented government by 
friendly discussion and the nation which inherited 
the traditions and practice thereof are of all others 
the two which, after applying that method to the 
settlement of any question in dispute between them, 
should refer to an arbitrator the points about which 
they may still differ. Because England in the last 
century wished to rule us as the colonies of all 
other powers were ruled ; because seventy years ago 
she abused the pretension (then everywhere but 
here accepted as law) that to be born in a country 
involved life-long allegiance to that country; be- 
cause of these happily bygone things we should 
not forget that England has been and is, in the Old 
World, as truly the fortress and refuge of liberal 
thought and ofa freedom both restrained and braced 
by law, as America in the New. To secure the 
largest infusion of Liberty which Order will bear, 
has been the aim of both countries. They may 
differ sometimes as to the relative proportion which 
these two main ingredients of stable and durable 
institutions should bear each to the other, and in 
special emergencies, whether, and if so, how much, 
it is desirable to increase the one at the cost of the 
other; but in essentials we are agreed. 

“T can think of no greater calamity to the highest 
interests of mankind than that the heroic and 
kindred blood which has been so freely poured out 
by both countries, in the assertion and maintenance 
of the creed they hold in common, should be 
squandered in any fratricidal quarrel, dangerous to 
the very life of the theory of Government dear to 
both. Nor can I conceive of anything more fruit- 
ful of good consequences to the world, than that 
these two countries should be drawn even closer by 
mutual respect, and by sympathy in nearly related, 
if not common aims. Let them set the example 
of that reasonableness which best befits and will 
best exemplify the height of civilization which they 
have reached, mainly in virtue of the political ideas 
they share. 

“T know the difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing such a Court of International Arbitration, as is 
sroposed, and of enforcing its decrees, if established. 
| do not believe them insuperable, and think that 
at least between America and England, such a 
tribunal would be feasible. Nay, I look forward 
with hope even to the day when every link in the 
chain of English-speaking communities which now 
girdles the globe with its channel of electric sym- 
pathy, shall have learned that the strength of each 
is involved in that of every other.”—Pa. Christian 
Arbitrator. 


Paul’s advice to Timothy.—Paul’s words to Timo- 
thy, on the wine question, are to be taken much as 
they would be if Paul had written, “ Use a little 
essence of peppermint whenever you have another 
touch of cholera-morbus.” They are words of medi- 
cal counsel to a sick man. They go to show thata 
sick Christian ought to take medicine when he 
needs it; that wine is to be counted as a medicine; 
and that even as a medicine wine ought to be taken 
very sparingly. The idea that these words of Paul 
justify the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage 
is not worthy of a decent respect as our opinion, 
even though it were backed y ten sanhedrins of 
theologians. Paul also told Timothy to bring with 
him a cloak and some books. Who would claim that 
that enjoined it upon every minister to carry a 
Bible under his arm, and a waterproof on his arm, 
whenever he moved about on a clerical mission? 
When Mr. Gough was asked why he did not follow 
Paul’s advice to Timothy on the wine question, his 
sensible answer was: “‘ For two reasons. In the 
first place my name isn’t Timothy. And, in the 
second place, nothing is the matter with my 
stomach,” —S. S. Times. 


THE FRIEND. 


Election of a Priest.—The Rock gives an account 
of a very curious case of popular patronage in a part 
of Birmingham, known as Deritend. According to 
the conditions on which the Church of St. John’s 
was endowed, all householders are entitled to a 
voice in the choice of rector or incumbent. Ata 
recent election there were three candidates—an old 
resident, the Rev. J. C. Sneath, the Rev. L. H. 
Davies, who “dropped down from the skies” upon 
the wondering electors, and the Rev. J. O. West, a 
“laborious, devoted” curate at Sparkbrook. Mr. 
Sneath was suspected of being a ritualist, but in his 
speeches—they made a campaign of it—he strenu- 
ously denied the impeachment. Among the induce- 
ments he presented to the electors to vote for him 
were, that he had “no such expensive commodity 
as grown-up daughters,” (alluding to the grown-up 
daughters of the former incumbent) ; that he would 
not live at a distance from the church, as did the 
former chaplain; that he would have the “best 
curate money could procure;” and that he would 
entertain his friends, if elected, with “no dinner of 
six courses,” but with “a plain joint and a pud- 
ding.” Mr. Davies had nothing to say about grown- 
up daughters or puddings, but gave the electors to 
understand that he was bent on reforms. He rung 
the changes against “sleek deans and gaitered 
canons,” thus indicating that he would cultivate 
neither sleekness nor gaiters. As to Mr. West, says 
The Rock, his “addresses were unfortunately more 
like sermons than election addresses,” and they 
“‘grated on the ears of the more reverential. But 
he won notwithstanding. The poll stood: West, 
6,072; Sneath, 5,038; Davies, 167. Evidently the 
people did not want a reformer. Each candidate 
was at an expense of from $1,000 to $1,500, “ much 
mud was tossed about,” and much “ ill-feeling” was 
created. The yearly income is $2,250. 


THERE are two great extremes which many 
run into concerning the Holy Scriptures, in this 
our day; the one is, in those who think to have 
eternal life in the Scriptures—where it is not to 
be found (but in Christ): the other extreme is 
run into by profane persons who do not value 
them and esteem them as they are truly worthy, 
but in their pride and presumption, greatly 
slight them.— Wm. Gibson in 1678. 


Agents. 


It is requested that the following corrections 
be made in the List and post-office addresses of 
Agents, published last week : 

Substitute the name of John Blackburn, in place of 
William H. Blackburn, E. Carmel, Ohio; the name 
of Asa Ellis, Westfield, Hamilton Co., Indiana, in 
place of Nathan Pearson, Amboy; and the address of 
Anna B. Crawford change to Peterboro, Ontario. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1889. 


When the Christian is grieved with the many 
proofs that present themselves to his notice of 
the abounding of evil in the world, it may be 
well to reflect on the gracious promise and ex- 
hortation of the blessed Saviour, “ Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth give I unto you, Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” He 
who hath all power in heaven and on earth is 
able to control all things, and to make his cause 
to prosper according to his own all-wise plans; 
and man of himself can do nothing to hasten his 
work. 

The success which attended the labors of the 
early ministers of our Society was very remark- 
able—at times hundreds would be convinced in 
a single meeting, and turned to Christ within as 
their Heavenly Teacher. This was chiefly due 
to the unusual extension of Divine power, for it 


was a time of renewed visitation to the people of 
England. These ministers well knew that it 
was not because of any ability of their own— 
but that the praise of his own work must be 
ascribed to the Lord of all. And feeling their 
dependence on the fresh extension of help from 
on high, they were careful to wait for a renewed 
command before venturing to go forth in the 
Lord’s cause. Thomas Wilson, one of the emi- 
nently gifted among the early Friends, mentions, 
that when travelling in religious service in Ire- 
land, “the motion of life in me for travelling 
ceased, and I durst go no further,” and so he 
wrought harvest work. And when a Friend in 
the ministry wished him to go along with him as 
a companion, he says, “I told him I durst not 
go, because the Lord had taken away the motion 
of life from me, and I must wait on the Lord to 
know his blessed will and good time, so I staid 
at my work.” 

We doubt not, that many honest-hearted ser- 
vants of the Lord in this day, who are concerned 
to labor in the Divine fear, and in obedience to 
the Divine command, at times feel discouraged 
at the little permanent fruit or good results that 
are apparent from their efforts. Yet, such ought 
not to give too much place to despondency. 
“It is required of stewards, that a man be found 
faithful :” and if they faithfully follow the lead- 
ings of the Head of the Church, they will not 
miss their own reward of peace, and the Lord 
will bestow such a blessing on their labor, as He 
may see meet. 

The foundation of all true religion is the 
revelation of Christ to every individual soul. 
This revelation is often manifested without hu- 
man agency; and without it, all “evangelical 
work,” or “ missionary effort,” will avail nothing 
to promote the kingdom of Christ. But may 
we not hope the time will come, when the Lord’s 
work shall be more evidently seen, and “the 
plowman shall again overtake the reaper ; and 
the treader of grapes, him that soweth seed ;” and 
the hills shall melt and the Lord will have the 
praise in all places of his dominion? The Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—A despatch from Victoria, B. C., 
announced the arrival there on the night of Eighth 
Month 8rd, of the schooner Black Diamond, seized in 
Behring sea by the United States revenue cutter Rush. 
A seaman was put aboard of her from the Rush, as 
sailing master, with instructions to take the vessel ta 
Sitka, but the captain of the Black Diamond took her 
instead to Victoria, and the “prize crew” did not in- 
terfere. He was kindly treated, however, by the 
schooner’s crew. 

The business portion of the city of Spokane Falls, 
near the eastern border of Washington Territory, was 
completely destroyed by a fire which broke out on the 
night of the 4th instant. Twenty-five blocks, including 
all the public buildings and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way freight warehouse and station, were burned, and 
the total loss is estimated at $14,000,000. There were 
no fire engines in the city, and the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment had to depend upon the ordinary pressure of 
the water supply with which to fight the flames. The 
fire spread with such rapidity that a number of per- 
sons are believed to have perished. 

Forest fires continue without abatement in Montana, 
and the smoke is so thick that at Helena the sun has 
been obscured for six days. The losses thus far on all 
kinds of property are estimated at $500,000. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 27th ultimo, Chicago 
was visited by severe wind-storms, causing the loss of 
about 20 lives, and of property estimated among the 
millions. A falling building crushed a cottage occu- 
pied by two families, killing eight persons outright 
and injuring four others so seriously that two of them 
subsequently died in the hospital. It is said to have 
been the worst storm Chicago has even known. 

During last week heavy falls of rain in the Middle 
States caused great damage in New Jersey, New York, 





Delaware and Pennsylvania. Northern New Jersey 
being apparently the chief sufferer. Fortunately no 
loss of life is reported. The heaviest loss in New 
Jersey falls on the county of Burlington, which has 
lost about thirty bridges, large and small. Some of 
these bridges cost at least $10,000, and will have to be 
entirely rebuilt. This will entail an expenditure of at 
least $50,000, and add very much to the burden of 
taxation. The farmers also say the outlook for them 
is particularly gloomy. 

Two lives were lost in a fire-damp explosion in a 
Scranton (Pa.) coal mine, on the 24th ult. 

The mules in several coal mines at Scranton, Pa., are 
to be superseded by electric motors. 

The need of a new postoffice building for New York 
City is being pressed upon the attention of the Post- 
office Department. 

It’s estimated that the Texas cotton crop will be 
worth $34,000,000. 

On the Ist instant the British steamship Westbourne 
arrived in this city from Carthagena, after a stormy 
passage of 22 days. She encountered mountainous seas 
washing on board from every quarter, filling the stoke- 
hole and cabins, smashing the hatches, ventilators and 
life boats on the port side. Oil was used to still the 
waves with marvellous results. 

The extensive plant of the Spreckels Sugar Refinery, 
at Reed Street wharf, in this city, is to be duplicated 
after the present buildings are completed, about the 
first of Ninth Month. This addition, it is announced, 
will give the doubled refinery a capacity for producing 
4,000,000 pounds of sugar daily. It will also increase 
the amount of capital invested to about $4,000,000 or 
$5,(.00,000. The contract cost of finishing the first set 
of buildings, independent of the improved and costly 
machinery, is estimated at about $1,500,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 442, which 
is 29 less than during the preceding week, and 29 less 
than during the corresponding period of last year. Of 
the whole number 212 were males and 230 females: 
166 were under one year of age: 55 died of cholera in- 
fantum; 41 of marasmus; 41 of consumption; 28 of con- 
vulsions ; 25 of diseases of the heart; 23 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 20 of old age; 17 of 
typhoid fever; 17 of inflammation of the brain ; 16 of 
inanition ; 16 of pneumonia, and 12 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, reg., 106}; coupon, 107}; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Corton was in smal] supply and firm at 114 cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

REFINED SUGARS were firm and in fair demand. 
Wholesale prices were 9c. for cubes, 9c. for powdered, 
8}c. for granulated, 8$c. for crystal A and 8}c. for con- 
fectioners’ A. 

FLour AND Mrar.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.75 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.10 a $3.30; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
old, $4.00 a $4.25 ; Pennsylvania roller process, old, $4.25 
a $4.75; Ohio, clear, $4.25 a $4.65; do., straight, $4.75 
a $5.00; Indiana, clear, $4.25 a $4.65; do., straight, 
$4.75 a $5.00; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter 
patent, fair to choice, $5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.50 a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.50; do., patent, 
$5.50 a $6.00. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, new, 84 a 84} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 44} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 314 a 32 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra natives, 5 cts.; good do., 48 
a 4} cts.; medium do., 4} a 4} cts.; common do., 3} a 4 
cets.; Texans, 3 a 3} cts. Fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SuHeep.—Extra, 5} cts.; good, 4$ a 5 cts.; medium, 
4 a 44 cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; culls, 2 a 2} cts. 
Lambs, 3} a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good light western, 6} a6j cts; heavy west- 
ern, 225 to 250 pounds, 6} a 6§ cts. ; extra heavy west- 
ern over 275 pounds, 6} a 63 cts. ; State, 6 cts. 

ForreiGn.—The Royal Grants bill was passed by the 
House of Commons on the afternoon of the 5th inst. 

The Emperor of Germany, now on a visit to Eng- 
land, reviewed the British fleet at Portsmouth, on the 
5th instant. He has conferred upon his grandmother, 
queen Victoria, the honorary title of commander of 
the Berlin Dragoon Guards. 

On the 3rd iustant a battle took place between the 
Egyptian troops under general Grenfell and the der- 
vishes under Wad-el-Jumi, near Toski. The dervishes 
were completely routed. Out of the force of 3000 men 
which Wad-el-Jumi took into battle only a few remain. 
These are being pursued by Egyptian cavalry, and a 
column under colonel Wodehouse has gone to Abu- 
Simbel to head off the retreating dervishes. Every 
emir in the dervish army save one was killed. The 
bodies of several hundred dervishes and a large num- 
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ber of wounded, making a thousand in all, have been 
brought into Toski. Refugees are arriving at that town. 
Egyptian loss in the battle was 17 killed and 130 
wounded. Three British soldiers were wounded. 

The total cantonal vote in France for the Councils 
General is as follows: General Boulanger, 158,000 ; Re- 
publican candidates, 1,500,000 ; Reactionist candidates, 
600,000. 

The shah of Persia is visiting the French capital, 
and is much pleased with the attention shown him. 

Two French men-of-war have been ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Island of Crete. 

Snow-storms and icy rains prevail throughout Switz- 
erland. The mountain passes are partly blocked. Ex- 
tensive floods are reported in Silesia. 

A despatch from Constantinople dated the 2nd in- 
stant says:—Eighty thousand Turkish reserves have 
been called out. The Porte is buying uniforms and 
stores, and work is proceeding at the dock yards with 
feverish activity. 

According to the Caleutta correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, a herd of 100 wild elephants have been 
captured in Mysaqre. The same correspondent states 
that there were 6000 deaths by snake-bites in the 
Northwest provinces last year. In the Madras, 10,096 
cattle were killed by wild animals, and the loss of hu- 
man life by snakes and wild animals was 1642. 

Despatches received from Nagasaki states that a 
dreadful earthquake has occurred in the western por- 
tion of the Island of Kiou Siou. The town of Kuma- 
moto was destroyed. Thirty persons were killed and 
eighty injured; a vast amount of property was also 
destroyed. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Elizabeth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 63; 
from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 63; from Hannah 
Mickle, N.J., $2, vol. 63; from Elmira S. Deats, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Julia L. Townsend, N. Y., per Benja- 
min Knowles, $2, vol. 63; from Joseph S. Middleton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from George Sharpless, Chester, Pa., 
$2, vol. 63; from Samuel P. Nicholson, N. J., $2, vol. 
63; from Mary L. Warrington, N. J., $2, vol. 63 ; from 
Wilson T. Sidwell, Io., per Neal Madson, $4, to No. 52, 
vol. 63; from Dr. William H. Walker, Io., $6, to No. 
52, vol. 63; from John W. Tatum, N. J., $2, vol. 63, 
and for Lydia B. Price, Pa., $2, vol. 63 ; from J. Benja- 
min Glavin, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Edwin P. Sel- 
lew, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for William Jones, N. Y., 
$2, vol. 63; for Priscilla W. Harrington, Fla., $2, vol. 
63 ; from Phebe F. Gruwell, O.,$2, vol. 63 ; from Joseph 
W. Baldwin, Ind., $2, vol. 63: from J. E. Pemberton, 
O., $2, vol. 63; from William Bettles, Ills., $2, vol. 63, 
and for Joseph B. Bettles, $2, vol. 63; from Eliza J. 
Barton, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from George M. Haver- 
stick, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from William Matlack, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Charles Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 63, 
and for M. S. Pancoast, $2, vol. 63; from William H. 
Pleasants, Va., $2, vol. 63; from William Abel, Neb., 
$4, to No. 52, vol. 63, and for Hannah Myers, $2, vol. 
62, and for T. L. Abel, $2, vol. 63; from Sampson 
Allen, N. C., $2, vol. 63; from John Tatum, Philad’a, 
$2, vol. 63; for Hannah Yerkes and Lydia A. Geiger, 
Philad’a, $2 each, vol. 63; from Ephraim Tomlinson, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., $2, 
vol. 63, and for William H. Gibbons and Brinton P. 
Cooper, Pa., $2 each, and Marian G. Beeman, England, 
$2.50, vol. 63; from Mary E. Branson. Philad’a, $2, 
vol. 63; from Isaac Heacock and George Kester, Pa., 
$2 each, vol. 63; from Henry Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from George Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 63 ; from Catharine 
M. Wood, N. Y. City, $2, vol. 63; from Thomas Lip- 
pincott, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for Edward Lippin- 
cott and Charles Lippincott, Gtn., and Dr. J. Thomas 
Lippincott, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; for Mary W. Kirk- 
bride, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; for Anne B. Pitfield, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Rufus Churchill, N. 8., $2, vol. 63; 
from Amos Evens, N. J., $2, vol. 65, and for Joseph K. 
Evens, N. J., John B. Jones, Kans., and William T. 
Zook, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from Elizabeth D. Meredith, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah T. House, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from George 
W. Brickell, Kans., $5, to No. 27, vol. 63; from Benja- 
min W. Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Elizabeth 
Abel and William Cope, $2 each, vol. 63; for Lucy B. 
Taylor, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Comly B. Shoemaker, 
Pa., $14, being $2 each for himself, Sarah Bailey, 
Joseph L. Bailey, Joseph Bailey, and Franklin G, 
Swaveley, Pa., Susan W. Warrington, N.J., and Martha 
Richie, Philad’a, vol. 63; from Lester Chamness, 
Kans., $2, vol. 63; from Aaron Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., 
$12, being $2 each for Charles Wood, Charles B. Owen, 
Martha C. Wood, Elizabeth Mekeel, Jesse Mekeel, and 


H. Foster Owen, vol. 63; from Frank M. Normart, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Sarah E. Evans, N. J., $2, 
vol. 63; from George Schill, Joseph McCarty, Job 
McCarty, Carl F. Hess, Abel McCarty, and John §, 
Brown, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from Joseph Elkinton, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Abigail C. Furman, Philad’a, 
$2, vol. 63; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $6, 
being $2 each for Anna W. Hooton, Sallie A. Kaighn, 
and Isaac Leeds, vol. 63; from Mary Randolph, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Aaron P. Dewees and Susan 
H. Sharpless, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from James M, 
Price, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Anna W. Bailey, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Mary E. Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 
63; from Edward Marshall, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and 
for 8. E. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from William C. 
Ivins, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Lewis Toft, $2, vol. 
63; from Alexander L. McGrew, Io., $2, vol. 63; from 
Benjamin Hoopes, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for W. 
Walter Hoopes, and Townsend W. Hoopes, Minn., $2 
each, vol. 63; from Jacob Parvin, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and 
for John 8. Pearson, $2, vol. 63; from Charles Walton, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Charles Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 
63; from Israel Morris, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from 
Jane P. Corse, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Henry 
B. Abbott, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for Ruth S. Abbott, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah Hoopes and Emma D, 
Hoopes, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from Richard P. Gib- 
bons, Del., $2, vol. 63; from Jacob Roberts, Pa., $2, 
vol. 63; from Hannah Evans and Joseph G. Evans, 
N. J., $2 each, vol. 63; for Charles Wright, N. J., $2, 
vol. 63; from Daniel Ricketson, Mass., per Isaac P, 
Wilbur, Agent, $2, vol. 63; from Joshua Haight, Agent, 
N. Y., $2, vol. 63; from William J. Evans, N. J., $2, 
vol. 63; from Matilda W. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Robert W. Maris, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from 
enos Smedley, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from Joshua T. Bal- 
linger, Agent, Pa., $20, being $2 each for Thomas C. 
Eldridge, Joseph P. Eldridge, William P. Townsend, 
Susan L. Temple, Margaretta Windle, Charles 8, 
Carter, Susanna Doan, Isaac Evans, Jr., and Marshall 
Fell, Pa., and Thomas Thorp, Del., vol. 63; from 
Beulah Palmer, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for T. Chalkley 
Palmer and George 8S. Thorp, $2 each, vol. 63; from 
Martha T. Cox, Gtn,, $2, vol. 63; for Lydia Post, 
Henry R. Post, and Henrietta Titus, L. I., $2 each, 
vol. 63; from Ellen Bromley, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; 
from Sabina Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Edward 
Comfort, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from James E. Tatnall, Pa., 
$2, vol. 63; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and 
for Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2, vol. 63; from Edward 
Richie, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for Elizabeth Allen, 
Philad’a, and Hannah D. White, O., $2, each, vol. 63; 
for Priscilla Hunt, O., $2, vol. 63; from Rebecca A. 
Cox, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah Ann Allen, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Abigail C. Woolman, Fkfd., $2, vol. 
63; from David Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Benja- 
min Lippincott, N.J., $2, vol. 63, and for Nathan Lip- 
pincott and Amy H. Nicholson, $2 each, vol. 63; for 
Peter Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
A Teacher is wanted for West Grove Preparative 
Meeting School. 
Application may be made to George R. Chambers, 
Margaret Cook, Jane Jones or Z. Haines, all of West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scuoou.—Friends wishing 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Term, 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please make 
immediate application to 


J.G. WiiiraMs, Sup’t, 
Westtown P. O., Penna. 


BoarpinG ScHoot FoR INDIAN CHILDREN AT 
Tunrsassa.—A Friend and his wife wanted to take 
charge of the institution and farm, as Superintendent 
and Matron. 

Friends who may feel a call to this service, address 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


LL TT 


_ Drep, Sixth Month 10th, 1889, Georce TrimBLe, 
in the 44th year of his age, a member and overseer of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Penna, 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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